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Freund, Elisabeth—Julins Friedlander, 1803-1839. Elisabeth 


Freund is a great-granddaughter of Julius Friedlander, Dr. 
Freund, her husband, visited the Institution Friedlander 
founded when in America twelve years ago. He and his wife 
have now come to Philadelphia to live. Both have taken an 
active interest in the Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind located at Overbrook, Pa., since 1899. 
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Julius Friedlander 1803-1839 a 


By ELISABETH FREUND 


IN the old Laurel Hill Cemetery of Phila- 
delphia a slender obelisk bears the name Fried- 
lander. There lies the founder of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind. 
It is touching to see the tombstones of many of 
his pupils around his grave, who wished to be 
united in death to the man who brought light 
into their dark lives. 

Julius Reinhold Friedlander was born in Ger- 
man Silesia on April 21st, 1803. He had a hard 
youth, losing his father very early. From want of 
money he could not continue his studies of phi- 
losophy at the University of Leipzig. After a short 
time as a tutor in some noble family, he was rec- 
ommended to the Prince Carl Egon II von 
Furstenberg, who entrusted him with the instruc- 
tion of his young sons. Thus he came to the little 
capital of Donaueschingen in the Black Forest, 
at that time a center of culture and intellectual 
life. The prince was a public-spirited nobleman, 
who became his protector and patron, and the 
connection with him was of the greatest influ- 
ence on Friedlander’s later life. 

Until the end of the 18th century only very 
few attempts had been made to better the situ- 
ation of the blind, who were considered unfit for 
any kind of education. But the ideas of Rousseau 
and Pestalozzi directed general attention to 
the problems of the sightless, and two institutes 
were successfully established; one at Paris and 
one at Vienna. Prince Furstenberg, who was in- 
terested in every kind of humanitarian endeavor, 
started a small private school for blind children 
and put it in charge of a disciple of the Vienna 
Institute, Franz Mueller, a former teacher at 
Donaueschingen and an intimate friend of Fried- 
lander. When Friedlander resolved to give up 
his job as Hauslehrer on account of his bad 
health he became interested in the work of his 
friend, Mueller. With the approval and financial 
help of the prince, he went to London and Paris, 
in order to study the methods used at the insti- 
tutes for blind children there. 

He hoped to get a position at the State Insti- 
tue for the Education of the Blind in Baden, 
which had taken over the private school of the 
Prince of Furstenberg. But after several years 
of teaching he had to realize that the Baden 
government would not advance him on account 
of his Prussian citizenship and so he began to 
think about emigration to America. 
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At that time Duke Bernhard von Sachsen-Wet- 
mar, a close friend of the House of Furstenberg, 
had published a book about his travels in the 
United States, 1825-26. He had visited Pennsy]l- 
vania and reported that the Philadelphia Quak- 
ers, who already had a school for deaf and dumb 
children, wished to establish another for the 
blind, but could not get on with this project, as 
they lacked an expert to conduct it. Friedlander, 
extremely impressed by the humanitarian ideals 
of the Friends, saw his big chance in this fact. 
With the help of the Prince Furstenberg, who 
financed his journey, he sailed for Baltimore, 
provided with letters of introduction to the 
leading Quakers. 

The need for the care of the blind in America 
was greater than it was in Europe, where vacci- 
nation against smallpox had come into use. The 
number of blind people in the New England 
States at that time was estimated at about 1500, 
an enormous percentage of the whole population. 
In fact, institutes for blind children had just been 
established in Boston and New York, in 1831. 
They were not successful because they were only 
the well-meant attempts of humanitarian people 
to do something without practical experience or 
adequate methods of teaching for the proper 
treatment of the blind. 

When Friedlander arrived at Philadelphia in 
November, 1832, he found a most friendly re- 
ception, especially by Robert Walsh, the editor of 
the National Gazette and Literary Register, and 
Robert Vaux, vice-president of the Institute for 
the Deaf and Dumb. 

He immediately began the training of a boy, 
13 years old and born blind, who till then had 
been left entirely to himself. After two weeks 
he demonstrated to a group of gentlemen, who 
were interested in his plan that his pupil could 
be educated. The boy, among other things, was 
able to play and sing the scale at the piano, to 
write his name, to find his way on an embossed 
map of the United States and to name and spell 
with wooden letters. Friedlander reported to his 
friend, Mueller, “If I were to describe to you 
the amazement of the gentlemen and of the boy’s 
father, I should never finish this letter. The 
father, a poor saddler, said again and again that 
it was uncanny, that I must be a wizard.” | 

A second examination “before numerous spec- 
tators and many beautiful ladies” took place at. 
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the Athenaeum on November 30th, 1832. For- 
tunately, a donor named Wills, who had died 
some years before, had left a legacy for the blind 
and the lame. So there was a certain fund for 
the establishment of a school. Nevertheless, there 
were lots of difficulties to be overcome. Two 
years of incessant work passed. Then Friedlander 
could send home a summarizing report: 

“After having apparently demonstrated that, 
which till now had been considered impossible, 
viz., proving that the blind are capable of learn- 
ing, if properly trained, I found energetic sup- 
port, and on March 27, 1833 I opened my 
school for the young blind people with four 
. pupils. This number soon increased . . . to eleven. 
I prepared my pupils . . . with unremitting zeal 
for a public examination before about 1800 per- 
sons. The impression made encouraged me 
greatly in the petition for assistance which I ad- 
dressed. . . to, the legislative body of Penn- 
sylvania. 


“This important step had the greatest success. 
v; : 
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Julius Friedlander 


at about the age of thirty. He 
used music effectively in in- 


structing his blind pupils. 


My young institute which so far had existed only 
nine months was declared to be a public institute, 
and $10,000 were assigned .. . at once for cur- 
rent expenses. Furthermore, the legislature had 
undertaken to pay the sum of $100 a year for 
every poor pupil and 75 pupils are to be put into 
the institute by the State. 

“I have lately appointed three teachers, one 
of them acts as music master, another, blind 
himself, instructs in handicrafts, which he has 
learned in the Institute of Edinburgh in Scot- 
land. The children are making remarkable prog- 
ress. We live in two houses in a very good part 
of the town. In order to expand the education of 
the blind in the country . . . I made an extensive 
trip through the state of Pennsylvania. . . . One 
of my pupils went with me, . . . he aroused great 
astonishment everywhere by the knowledge he 
had acquired in such a short time. I accepted 
offers to give concerts with the pupils, with which 
I had great success. Although it is trying to travel 
with several blind children, I do it willingly, as 
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Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind built 1836. 


it is customary and even necessary in this country 
in order to interest people, and in this way most 
of the charitable institutions here become rich. . . 
and acquire considerable funds by bequest. 
“From this description, my dear ones, you will 
see that I am very well pleased with my life here. 
My profession is very dear to me, and though 
now and then obstacles come into my path, | 
overcome them by vigorous resistance.” 


The difficulties of the young school were very 
heavy at times, the expenses increasing with the 
growing number of the pupils, while in spite of 
current allowances by the State the financial basis 
still was voluntary contributions, which came in 
irregularly. But Friedlander succeeded by inde- 
fatigable work, by repeated exhibitions in Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, and New Jersey, and by 
many newspaper articles, in interesting the gen- 
eral public in such a way that the institution got 
funds from everywhere. A large legacy and a 
sum of about $9000 as a result of a fair held by 
the Philadelphian ladies helped to erect the build- 
ing which was the home of the Institute for the 
years to come. 


Besides, Friedlander was busy with the admin- 
istration of such a big enterprise, with the teach- 
ing not only of the pupils but with the instruc- 
tion and the training of the instructors, with the 
manufacturing of the schoolroom apparatus, and 
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with a large correspondence with all the Euro- 
pean institutes of the same kind, in order to be 
informed about whatever progress was made as 
to methods or apparatus across the ocean. In 
1836, he could send with pride to his friend, 
Mueller, a work of the Institute: the Gospel of 
St. Mark and a rural tale, in raised print, the first 
books for the use of the blind to be printed in 
America. 

Unfortunately, Friedlander’s health never had 
been strong. The variable climate around Phila- 
delphia was too much for his weak constitution. 
After a severe attack of pneumonia he hoped to 
recover in the South, but in vain. When he no- 
ticed his end to be near, he hurried home to die 
in the Institute on March 17, 1839. 

He reached the age of only 36. It is amazing 
how much he was able to accomplish in the short 
seven years he worked in Philadelphia, on ac- 
count of a very strong personality, disinterestedly 
devoted to his great task of humanity and friend- 
ship. Dr. Edward Allen, later principal of the 
Institute, reports how, long after Friedlandet’s 
death, as a young man he felt the spirit of Fried- 
lander as a living tradition among teachers and 
pupils. And so it is still at the School for the 
Blind at Overbrook, Pa., which has helped hun- 
dreds of handicapped people to make the best of 
their gifts and to find their way in life in spite 
of their blindness. 
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Musical Typology 


By PAUL NETTL 


Wuy is it that people with musical talent—and 
they don’t have to be professional musicians— 
when they hear music from a distance are ca- 
pable, even before they can distinguish separate 
notes, to say with certainty: “That is Bach, 
that Mozart, that Beethoven, that is Wagner, 
and that is Verdi’? It is the same phenomenon 
which enables one to recognize the voice of a 
person from a distance, and even because of 
aural patterns already established, to say: “That 
is Russian, that is German,” yes—even: “that is 
an American, but that is an Englishman.” Phil- 
ologists have recognized this phenomenon and 
speak of the particular Schallform which every 
person has, an expression of his personality and 
by which one understands the total configuration 
of all those audible characteristics which cling 
to the spoken word or even can be heard as an 
echo from the written word. This Schallform 1s 
a combination of acoustic characteristics which 
are indivisible and inter-related. According to 
the findings of the Germanist Franz Saran the 
constituents of the Schallform are rhythm, that 
is, the gradation and grouping of the syllables, 
the speech melody, pitch, timbre, sonority, tempo, 
loudness and elision (/egato and staccato). 
Among the various methods of investigating the 
Schallformen of separate individuals or groups, 
that of Eduard Sievers is most striking. Accord- 
ing to Sievers, every physical speech occurrence 
has an intellectual counterpart. The acoustic 
quality and the rhythmic movement of each in- 
dividual or group (nation, clan, contemporaries, 
types) can be represented by graphic curves. 
These curves correspond to the type or the char- 
acter of the person in question, and were named 
by Sievers, after their discoverer, the musicolo- 
gist, Gustav Becking, the Becking curve or pet- 
sonal curve. Every human being is born with his 
personal curve. In general, Sievers distinguishes 
three different types of personal curves, or, to 
state it in another way, one of these curves is 
the property of every human being, disregard- 
ing the specific difference of single individuals. 
Goethe’s curve is one with the basic form of 
“spitz rund” (pointed round), Schiller’s basic 
form is ‘‘rund spitz’ (round pointed). Heine's 
is “spitz spitz’ (pointed pointed). The curves 
have this form: : 
(Goethe) (Schiller) (Heine) 


In examining some of the test passages of the 
poets, these figures can be beaten out with the 
hand. If one would beat time to Goethe’s lan- 
guage with the rhythmic figure of Schiller the 
presentation of the passage would be hampered. 
This is not the place to discuss in detail 
Sievers’ theory. Rather, we wish to attempt to 
establish to what degree the idea of Becking 
curves can be applied to music and musicians. 
The above mentioned discoverer of the per- 
sonal curves, Gustav Becking, was my colleague 
in the German university of Prague from 1933 
to 1939. In personal contact with him new 
knowledge about the character of music and 
particularly about style in music came to me, ex- 
periences which I should like to present here in 
condensed form. Becking described his research, 
together with Sievers’, in his book, Der Rhythmus 
als historische Erkenntnisquelle. It is not easy 


to read. Therefore, it may not be unwelcome to © 


say something here about that musical typology 
and characterology which is based on the method 
of Sievers and Becking. 

It is interesting that Sievers came to his three 
types as a result of an acquaintance with theories 
of the voice teacher, Josef Rutz. Rutz wished 
his pupils to obtain as far as possible complete 
rendition of the spirit of vocal compositions and 
by the greatest emphasis upon his observation 
of posture and the use of body muscles as they 
expressed the physical and psychological attitude 
of the composer in question. He found that when 
one sings Wagner one’s body muscles from the 
back to the larynx are used differently than if 
one sings Mozart or Schubert. Hand in hand 
with the muscle set goes, therefore, the psycho- 
logical attitude. Rutz is responsible for the three 


types on which Sievers’ typology is based. Beck- 


ing and Sievers took over Rutz’ three types, cor- 
responding in music to the Goethe, Schiller, 
Heine types: Mozart, type one; Beethoven, type 
two; Bach, type three. y 

To be sure, there are many technical and styl- 
istic differences between the three composers. 
Mozart and Beethoven belong to the classical 
type, Bach to the baroque. Mozart and Beethoven 
wrote a homophonious style. Their melodic sys- 
tem is drawn from their free, independent per- 
sonality, while Bach’s is routed in medieval 
polyphony, and prefers.a melody which has to 
take into consideration two or more voices. Mo- 
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